


Correspondence 





Religion and Science 


Eprror: Congratulations on publishing Fr. 
Eman McMullin’s article on “Science and 
the Catholic Tradition” (12/12). It’s the 
sort of thing needed to help us in “think- 
ing with the Church” on the relation be- 
tween science and faith. It also enables 
one to reply to such attacks on religion as 
the recent one of Sir Julian Huxley. I wish 
all Catholic papers would reprint your ar- 
ticle. It deserves the widest possible cir- 
culation. 

Pau. J. JoBINn 
Claremont, N. H. 


Community Action 


Eprror: Your editorial on “Discrimination 
Up North” (11/28) referred to the hous- 
ing problem here in Chicago and to East 
Chatham’s lack of an “organized program 
to meet racial change.” You may, therefore, 
be interested to know of the five-year-old 
South Shore Commission operating in an 
area directly east of Chatham. 

This commission has already sponsored 
some 150 “parlor meetings” where neigh- 
bors and friends simply meet and talk. 
South Shore has not panicked and the 
reason is that the commission, as Richard 
D. Jaffe, its executive director says, has 
“a positive program, not based on rejecting 
Negroes, and we discuss it freely and 
openly,” 

A recent issue of the\ Chicago Daily 
News pointed out that some of the group’s 
fear-fighting methods include: 


A “rumor clinic” to stop panic 
readers; a tenant-referral program 
t has filled hundreds of potential 
vacancies, kept up the neighborhood 
i jitters; close cooperation 
with pro) owners and real estate 
men; collaboration with city authori- 
ties to block illegal carving up of 
a and keep up law enforce- 


Chicago, TIL (Mrs.) Pat Somers Cronin 


Togetherness, Anyone? 


Eorror: While holding Paul Vincent on 
my lap with one hand so he could do his 
teething on the playpen railing, and draw- 
ing a picture of a Christmas tree with the 
other hand for Charley Chris, and all the 
while nervously urging Thomas to stop 
throwing beanbags at us, I read Mrs. 
Byme’s marvelous article, “Where Do We 
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Go From Togetherness?” (12/5/59). Given 
a free hand, I would have clapped loudly 
and long. Fettered as I was, I gave three 
cheers, and we all went back to chewing 
the playpen railing—together. 

(Mrs.) Norma Krause HERZFELD 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Eprror: Who is Katharine M. Byrne to 
warn that I cannot fling a blanket over 
my shoulders and become an Indian prin- 
cess for my little son’s Halloween party? 
Who, indeed, is to say that since McCall’s 
is no longer plugging the Togetherness 
pitch, we are now entering upon the Era 
of Apartness? My complaint is that Mrs. 
Byrne never defined her terms. The taps 
for “Togetherness” seem to me a promo- 
tion stunt because Togetherness, at least 
the brand according to the gospel of 
McCall’s, never really existed! 

Certainly, a parent longs for occasional 
privacy. Certainly, a parent might, in 
everyday situations, yearn to take up San- 


skrit in the hi-fi atmosphere of a room all 
his own. What it all boils down to is the 
ridiculousness of either extreme. You can 
no more push Apartness than you can en- 
force Togetherness if you propose doing 
either in a conscious, deliberate manner. 

No real family is made up people doing 
perfect things together in a perfect home 
amid perfect calm. Family life—even to- 
gether—is most certainly filled with frustra- 
tion and sacrifice. But beneath this is a 
substratum of joy as each member gingerly 
steps toward God. Herein is the real To- 
getherness. 

(Mrs,) Mary A. Dranos 

Elmont, N. Y. 


Timeless Heroes 


Eprror: Though I agree with Fr. Andrew 
M. Greeley’s general thesis in “The Vanish- 
ing Hero” (12/12), I question his com- 
parison of Lindbergh to Dr. Thomas 
Dooley. Lindbergh’s flight might be classed 
as the feat of a daredevil. Dr. Dooley’s 
work requires greater qualities. I doubt 
that in any generation there would be men 
willing to take his heroic place. 

(Mrs.) GERALDINE D. KELLEHER 
Billings, Mont. 
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Current Comment 





Ring Out the Old 


For Wall Street, it was the biggest 
year since fabulous 1929. For stock- 
holders of banks and industrial corpora- 
tions, it was a record-breaking year. 
For wage earners, it was a reasonably 
satisfactory year. For farmers, who 
equaled the all-time production peaks 
set in 1958, it was an exasperating year. 
(They suffered a $2-billion drop in in- 
come.) For the country as a whole, 
which came charging back from the 
1957-58 recession, it was one of the bet- 
ter years since the war. 

What makes this record the more 
remarkable is that it was accomplished 
despite a _ series of strikes which 
matched in intensity and duration the 
crippling walkouts of 1946. The steel 
strike, which was interrupted after 116 
days by a Taft-Hartley injunction, was 
easily the worst of the disputes, but at 
one time or another such key industries 
as meat packing, glass making and cop- 
per mining were shut down for pro- 
tracted periods. That these breaks in 
production—the steel strike caused ex- 
tensive layoffs in automobiles and on 
railroads—retarded somewhat but did 
not halt recovery from the recession was 
a tribute to the underlying strength of 
the economy. 

The biggest worries of Washington 
policymakers were the continued rise of 
prices at home and the shipments of 
gold abroad. To bolster the dollar and 
dampen inflationary forces, the Ad- 
ministration moved heaven and earth 
to balance the fiscal 1960 budget, and 
the Federal Reserve Board pursued a 
tight-money policy that sent interest 
rates to the highest levels in thirty 
years. As the year ended, the controver- 
sy over these policies continued un- 
abated. Critics charged that the Ad- 
ministration had failed to achieve sta- 
bility and had succeeded only in re- 
tarding economic growth. 


... Ring in the New 


If 1960 does not turn out buoyant 
and prosperous, some distinguished 
economic forecasters will have to don 
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the dunce’s cap and go stand in the 
corner. Almost without exception, the 
predictions reported in the press the 
past few weeks are highly sanguine. 
Even though a shortage of mortgage 
money is likely to hobble the housing 
industry, and farm income may not rise 
above this year’s depressed level, the 
prophets divine so much strength in 
other sectors that they won’t settle for 
anything less than a  $500-billion 
economy. 

The prospect in steel and autos ap- 
pears especially rosy. Steel-chewing in- 
Custries are entering the new year with 
inventory shelves bare. To restock them, 
while providing steel for day-to-day 
operations, will keep the big mills 
operating close to capacity for nine or 
ten months at least. The outlook for 
autos is equally good. The industry is 
persuaded that the public likes the new 
models, including the economy cars, 
and appears to have no fears that sales 
lost by the shutdowns during the steel 
strike have been lost forever. Detroit 
plans to build 2.2 million cars during 
the first quarter of the year—and that 
is more than it produced during the 
great first and second quarters of 1955. 
On the consumer side of the fence, 
people will likely have higher incomes 
than ever before, and there is no sign 
of nervousness about spending them. 

A few cautious souls, however, are 
hedging their bets. They wonder what 
will happen if the steel strike is re- 
sumed on Jan, 27, if business uncertain- 
ty over the strike continues to restrict 
capital spending, if consumers get wor- 
ried about their debts and concentrate 
on paying them off. But such questions 
are only tiny wrinkles on the smooth 
and shining face of 1960. 


Foul Blow at Benson 


The politicians who tried two weeks 
ago to send Ezra Taft Benson back to 
Utah may have remembered Tacitus 
from their college days. “Haud semper 
errat fama,” wrote the ancient Roman 
historian, “aliquando et elegit” (which 
means, roughly, that rumor doesn’t al- 
ways err, but sometimes calls the shot). 


In this case, the rumor appeared on 
Dec. 13 on the front page, no less, of 
the New York Times. “Congressional 
sources” in Washington, it was stated, 
were saying that Mr. Benson would 
shortly resign as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It was said that the resignation 
would be attributed to illness (a plausi- 
ble story since the Secretary was at the 
time recovering from a gall bladder 
cperation at Walter Reed Hospital), 
but that the overriding reason was 
widespread GOP dissatisfaction. Even 
the date—Dec. 15—was given. Oddly 
enough, that happened to be the date 
of the special election to fill the va- 
cancy in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa. 

As rumors go, this was a good one. 
If it didn’t call the shot, the reason 
could be that Publius Cornelius Tacitus 
never knew anyone quite like Ezra Taft 
Benson, At any rate, as soon as the 
embattled Mr. Benson got wind of the 
story, he squelched it with a typically 
terse, uncompromising blast. From his 
hospital bed he announced that the 
only thing he was resigned to was the 
continuation of his fight “for a prosper- 
ous, expanding and free agriculture.” 

Mr. Benson probably wouldn’t win a 
popularity contest in the farm belt. 
Perhaps he is a political liability. May- 
be his program is as bad as some farm- 
ers say it is. But by fighting for it open- 
ly and intelligently, he is forcing the 
country to think realistically about a 
great and vexing problem. The politi- 
cians who started this rumor ought to 
hang their anonymous heads in shame. 


Editorial Initiative 


Recently, we cited a Catholic weekly 
newspaper for its treatment of an im- 
portant civic and moral issue. Untfor- 
tunately, as we noted (12/5, p. 313), 
the valiant efforts of the Providence 
Visitor on behalf of a fair housing bill 
in Rhode Island proved unsuccessful. 
Elsewhere, however, Catholic editorial 
initiative met with happier results. 

Twice during 1959 the Catholic Re 
view, official newspaper of the Arch 
diocese of Baltimore, strongly protested 
“the shocking disregard for public 
morality displayed in the suggestive 
movie advertising” permitted by Balti: 
more dailies. The Catholic Review took 
this action with regret. It recognized 
the difficulties under which newspapers 
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operate in publishing movie-ad copy. 
As a matter of fact, the feelings of 
some of its colleagues in the press 
world seem to have been hurt. But the 
archdiocesan weekly’s complaint did 
arouse local editors to greater concern 
over the affront to family morality in 
indecent movie ads, 

Now, as a side effect of the Baltimore 
controversy, it would seem, two other 
Maryland papers, the Cumberland 
Times-News and Sunday Times, have 
issued a praiseworthy statement of 
policy on advertising: 


In line with this policy the 
Cumberland newspapers will re- 
fuse advertising of motion pictures 
that border on indecency. : 
Exhibitors . . . may show such pic- 
tures but the Times-News will not 
aid or abet the “selling” of such 
doubtful entertainment to the pub- 
lic. 

This forthright declaration merits 
recognition as a model of editorial re- 
sponsibility. The Catholic Review like- 
wise deserves applause for its role in 
attacking a community problem. 


Overburdened Court 


In mid-December U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, in a 
judicial aside, dubbed a _ majority 
opinion of his brethren as “smart- 
alecky.” Observers traced this flare-up 
on the high bench to a dispute reach- 
ing far beyond the railroad-injury case 
at hand. Of late, mounting criticism 
from within the court and from friendly 
outsiders has called attention to an in- 
crease in the court’s self-imposed bur- 
dens and the resulting strain on judicial 
tempers and working capacities. 

More than one justice has complained 
about the court’s willingness to take on 
injury cases. These, they feel, do not 
involve the primary legal issues that 
should be the chief concern of our high- 
est bench. Moreover, this tendency ex- 
plains, in part, the rise in cases on the 
court’s docket from 1,453 in the 1953- 
54 term to a record of 2,044 in the 
term ended last June. 

This situation, in fact, led Prof. Henry 
M. Hart Jr. to complain, in the No- 
vember, 1959 issue of the Harvard 
Law Review, that “the court is trying 
to decide more cases than it can decide 
well.” “What matters about Supreme 
Court decisions,” he also noted, “is not 
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their quantity, but their quality.” This, 
of course, is especially true in a day 
when hostile criticism of the court’s 
work makes it more than ever impera- 
tive that it command the respectful 
support of the legal profession. 

Criticism of the court’s propensity to 
overburden itself does not entail a de- 
nial of its role as guardian of the con- 
stitutional and statutory rights of the 
lowliest in the land. What it seeks is to 
free the justices to render opinions that 
will necessarily win confidence by their 
depth and excellence. In the process, it 
may be hoped, judicial tempers will also 
improve. 





Laureate Among Us 


The editors of AMERICA are as 
pleased as they are proud to take 
note that the John Gilmary Shea 
Prize of 1959 has been awarded 
to one of their number, RoBERT 
A. GraHaM, s.J., for his Church- 
State study, Vatican Diplomacy, 
published in November by Prince- 
ton University Press. 

This prize was created in 1944 
by the American Catholic Histor- 
ical Association for “the most 
original and distinguished con- 
tribution to historical knowledge.” 











Fair Compromise at Paris 


The “captains and the kings” have 
departed. The autumn, 1959 meetings, 
of Nato are part of history. The ver- 
dict of history should not be harsh. 
Each of the four principal powers has 
realized its objectives in part. Relative 
unity has been maintained in the West. 

Thus, the United States and the 
United Kingdom have established the 
principle of summit meetings in serial. 
Besides, they will have continuing ac- 
tion in the economic field. The Germans 
have obtained a hardening of the posi- 
tion over Berlin. There will be a re- 
turn to the phase plan for German re- 
unification. France’s yearning for pres- 
tige has been satisfied. The first sum- 
mit meeting will be in Paris. Moreover, 
it will take place on April 27—a date 


convenient for General de Gaulle. 


It will not be pretended that a solu- 


tion has been found for every problem 
of the West. That would be asking the 
impossible. But the allied leaders have 
shown that they can agree to disagree 
without losing sight of their target: 


combined Western defense against po- 
tential Soviet aggression. There may be 
shadings of opinion over method. But 
the West's aim is straight. 

The world press has toyed much with 
the notion of a “rift” between France 
and the United States over political and 
military strategy. To be sure, there have 
been misunderstandings, but we doubt 
that there has been a rift, despite di- 
vergences of attitude regarding Algeria, 
top Nato command and strategy and 
policy in non-Nato areas. 

Solutions of these and kindred prob- 
lems are for the moment middle-of-the- 
road. It means much, however, that 
final remedies are being sought in dem- 
ocratic dialog, that they are being 
searched for in a spirit of all-around 
good will. 


Trouble in Geneva 


After 14 months of negotiation, the 
Geneva conference on banning atomic 
tests is in trouble again. 

In November the Russian delegation 
finally agreed to examine new tech- 
nical data which the United States first 
submitted in January. An East-West 
team of seismologists and physicists was 
appointed for this task. They reported 
their results just before the conference 
went into recess until Jan. 12. 

The scientists were unable to reach 
any significant agreement on a code of 
rules for investigating sneak nuclear 
tests. Their only agreement, after three 
weeks of debate, was on possible im- 
provements in the instrumentation and 
techniques for control posts. 

According to Dr. James B. Fisk, head 
of the U. S. scientific group, the Soviet 
technicians agreed on everything that 
makes the proposed control system look 
good and on nothing that makes it look 
bad. This charge raises the suspicion 
that the Russian scientific team pursued 
its technical study under political pres- 
sure from Moscow. 

At any rate it is now plain that Santa 
Claus had no gift to offer James J. 
Wadsworth, chief U. S. negotiator, as 
the latter flew back to Washington on 
Dec. 19 to report to the State Depart- 
ment, 

The latest impasse in Geneva makes 
it more likely than ever that no real 
progress on a test ban can be looked 
for before the Paris summit meeting in 
April. Meanwhile the United States 
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will surely extend its unofficial test sus- 
pension into the spring, unless there 
is clear evidence that the Russians are 
acting in bad faith. 


School Aid in France 


In the past few years a remarkable 
shift has taken place in the attitude of 
Europeans on the subject of state-sup- 
ported Catholic schools. One early sign 
of the change was the adoption by the 
Council of Europe of the Convention 
on Human Rights, in which the prior 
rights of parents in the matter of edu- 
cation were recognized. Last year, in 
Belgium, parties once bitterly opposed 
to such aid came to the conclusion that 
no political purpose was any longer 
served by their opposition. The result 
was an agreed solution on school aid. 
France now seems on the point of fol- 
lowing Belgium’s example. 

On Dec. 15, after a tense Cabinet 
meeting, it was announced that agree- 
ment had been reached “in principle” 
on a program of financial aid to Catholic 
and other religious schools. These 
schools, which enroll about 15 per cent 
of France’s elementary school children, 
have been sorely pressed by rising costs 
as well as rising enrollment. The Gov- 
ernment’s plan envisages several al- 
ternatives in which the degree of state 
control increases with the amount of 
aid. 

Neither side in this passionate dis- 
pute seems to be satisfied with the 
terms of the compromise. Some Cath- 
olics fear that the end result will be 
the nationalization and liquidation of 
religious schools. Anticlericals feel that 
France’s official “lay” character has 
been betrayed by too many concessions 
to the demands of Catholic parents. The 
details of the Government’s program re- 
main to be ironed out before presenta- 
tion to the Parliament. But a great step 
has already been taken. 


No “Ugly American” 


The once “ugly American” appears to 
have yielded to a new “smiling Ameri- 
can” in the person of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Such has been the impact made 
by our President on Asia’s teeming 
millions. His precedent-making good- 
will trip as far east as India uncovered 
a hitherto hidden reservoir of friend- 
ship for the United States. Never has 
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an American President, at home or 
abroad, received a comparable tribute. 

No such reception greeted Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev or Red China’s 
Chou En-lai when they covered much 
the same ground during the past year. 
Half a million Turks swarmed the 
streets of Ankara when Mr. Eisenhower 
arrived on Dec. 6. In Karachi the fol- 
lowing day a million Pakistanis hailed 
the President. In remote Kabul, capital 
of Afghanistan, 40,000 Afghan tribes- 
men cheered the “King of Umrika.” In- 
dian leaders were themselves astonished 
at the throngs of nearly two million 
people who turned out to get a glimpse 
of Mr. Eisenhower. Not since Inde- 
pendence Day in 1947 had such crowds 
clogged the streets of New Delhi. 

The Indians liked what they saw. 
Each time Mr. Eisenhower grinned, an- 
other stereotype of America dissolved. 
Writing in the Indian Express, Frank 
Moraes, journalist and biographer of 
Nehru, remarked: 

Henceforward the picture of 
Uncle Sam as a gum-chewing, gun- 
toting, loud-voiced mixture of 
Babbitt and Diamond Jim Brady 
. .. will be replaced by a very hu- 
man personality . . . fortunate in 
his country’s wealth and power 
but willing to share the first and 
use the second for the benefit of 
all peoples. 

America could not have sent a more 
effective ambassador to India. 


. . . in India’s Book 


It would indeed be easy to dismiss 
the Eisenhower trip through Asia as a 
fruitless exercise in public relations— 
a substitution of “locomotion” for pol- 
icy, as has been charged. Where India 
is concerned, however, Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s visit could well mark a turning 
point in our relations with that im- 
mensely important nation. India was 
quick to see it that way. 

In contrast to the fleeting stops in 
Turkey, Pakistan and Iran, the Presi- 
dent spent five days in New Delhi. He 
arrived at the precise moment of 
“agonizing reappraisal” on the part of 
India’s leaders. The pressures exerted 
by Red China on the country’s northern 
frontier have given them a more realis- 
tic appreciation of the Communist 
threat. Moreover, India is on the verge 
of a heroic attempt to break out of the 
poverty that has plagued her from time 








immemorial. The United States, Mr. 
Eisenhower made clear, is ready to help 
on both counts. 

What shape that assistance will take 
is still to be determined. At least the 
groundwork has been laid for what 
Walter Lippmann recently called a 
new “moral partnership based on a 
recognition . . . that the survival of 
India . . . is of crucial importance to 
us and to the peace of the world.” 
There is, in other words, every reason 
to hope that the United States is about 
to enter into a new era of mutual under- 
standing with India and perhaps with 
the rest of Asia. 


Poland’s Millennium 


How soon should one begin prepar- 
ing for a thousand-year anniversary? 
Poles have already begun to mark the 
millennium of Poland’s emergence as a 
political entity and as a Christian na- 
tion. It is in 963 that historians find 
first mention of Prince Mieszko, chief of 
the Slavic tribe known as the Polanie, 
or “dwellers of the plain.” It was not 
until 966 that the Poles became Chris- 
tian, following the prince’s marriage 
with Dobrawa, daughter of the Czech 
Prince Boleslaw. But such an anniver- 
sary requires earnest moral as well as 
material preparations. 

The identification of Poland’s reli- 
gious and political origins poses some 
vexing and embarrassing challenges to 
the Communist rulers of the country. It 
is unthinkable for the regime to ignore 
the anniversary, and yet it cannot pro- 
mote the event without repeatedly 
running into the nation’s historic and 
continuing link with the West, and in 
particular with the Catholic Church 
and the Pope of Rome. For this link is 
not simply a passing historical incident, 
but a continuing force in the life of the 
nation throughout the multiple crises 
of Poland’s dramatic and tragic history. 

The Polish Catholics have already 
begun a nine-year-long Great Novena, 
a program of spiritual renewal. As 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski has re 
minded his people, the Cross has stood 
at crossroads, on the altars, on church 
spires, on the walls of homes and on the 
breasts of Poles for a thousand years. 
The Primate of Poland is confident that 
the Great Novena and its graces will 
strengthen the faithful to keep the Cross 
there, despite the powers of Hell. 
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The $64-Million Challenge 


ELSON ROCKEFELLER has promised that he will an- 
N nounce before the middle of January whether 
he will run against Richard Nixon for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. 

A glance at his present status suggests that his chances 
are not good. The polls indicate that Nixon is the choice 
of 68 per cent of the Republican voters. Rockefeller 
is favored by 16 per cent, while another 16 per cent 
is undecided. No Republican Governor has declared 
for his New York colleague. Some Governors who were 
sitting astride the fence in October are now openly for 
Nixon. Seventy per cent of the leaders of Republican 
State organizations, even by Rockefeller’s optimistic 
estimates, support Nixon. 

The New Yorker’s hopes for victory at the convention 
need to be bolstered by successes in the Presidential 
primaries. But where can he win in the primaries? The 
first contest will be in New Hampshire, where Governor 
Powell and Senator Bridges are committed to Nixon. 
In Wisconsin a strong Republican organization is for 
Nixon. Democratic raiding in the Wisconsin Republi- 
can primary seems unlikely to help Rockefeller in 1960 
because the Democrats are going to have a contest of 
their own. 

Oregon’s Governor Hatfield welcomed Rockefeller 


On All Horizons 





to his State, and then waited for the public response 
to the visit. At the end of a month he had received 
only two letters for Rockefeller and one against. Hatfield 


. slid off his fence toward the Nixon camp. It now looks 


as it California will support her native son. 

The available evidence points to a Nixon nomination. 
Yet about half of the newsmen who made the latest 
political tour in the Rocketeller chartered plane expect 
him to win. The explanation of this state of affairs is 
not easy, now that both Nixon and Rockefeller are con- 
ceded an excellent chance of winning in November, 
1960. 

The Governor has assets. He has personality, a gen- 
erally good record as Governor, a business and financial 
empire that touches every State, and almost unlimited 
funds for a campaign. 

But personality and a gubernatorial record are not 
enough to break Nixon’s hold on the political organi- 
zations. Business connections and money on the Rocke- 
feller scale are things America has not seen operate 
before. The lure offered to the politician of extra cash 
for the fall campaign, the business connections (which 
are frequently political connections ) that can be mobil- 
ized in each State, and the most and best of everything 
in research and public relations are formidable weapons. 
Money is not enough to win general elections. Massive 
business and financial support in a national convention 
may be another matter. 

All the traditional signs still favor Nixon. He should 
win. But the Rockefeller operation will be wonderful 
to watch. Howarp PENNIMAN 


February a poster contest is being con- 
ducted among students in Catholic high 
schools and colleges. Details on the 





competition and other Press Month ma- 





NATION-WIDE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Catholic University of America is 
offering on a competitive basis 26 full 
course undergraduate scholarships to 
qualified high school seniors (men or 
women). Details and application forms 
may be requested from: Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Wash. 17, D. C. 


BMANRESA OF ATLANTA. On a 
hill overlooking the Chattahoochee Val- 
ley in Georgia, a new retreat house 
(Ignatius House, 8414 Riverside Dr., 
Atlanta 19, Ga.) is nearing completion. 
A feature unusual for Jesuit-directed 
centers of this kind is that it will be 


open for women as well as men. 


BSCHOLARLY ORGAN. A_ new 
quarterly magazine designed to con- 
tribute to public understanding of the 
world of scholarship and ideas, with 
Special application to the problems of 
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higher education, is to be launched 
soon by Marquette University. Donald 
J. McDonald has resigned as editor of 
the Catholic Messenger (Davenport, 
Ia.) to take charge of the venture. No 
date has as yet been announced for the 
appearance of Vol. I, No. 1. 


pTEEN-AGERS RETREATS. 
Throughout the diocese of Albany, 
N. Y., on Dec. 8, over 1,400 Catholic 
students in public high schools attended 
a day of recollection in nine parish cen- 
ters. The students were excused from 
class under the “religious-observance 
days” provisions of N. Y. State law. The 
project was coordinated by Rev. George 
G. St. John, diocesan director of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Plans are being made to reach 2,000 
teen-agers on Ascension Thursday. 


p> PRESS POSTER CONTEST. On the 
occasion of Catholic Press Month in 


terials are contained in the 1960 CPA 
Planning Kit available from the Catholic 
Press Assn., 6 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. ($1). 


BON REQUEST. We note that free 
reprints of the “Red Mass” sermon 
which Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, delivered this year on 
“The Place of Prayer in the American 
Tradition” are available on request 
from the Publications Office, Pittsburgh 
Catholic, 110 Third Ave., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. A three-cent stamp to cover postage 
would no doubt be appreciated. 


BFOR TEACHERS. The World 
Union of Catholic Teachers (UMEC) 
will hold its fourth annual congress at 
Bruges, Belgium, Aug. 9-12. The or- 
ganization (Via Conciliazione, 3, Rome, 
Italy), was founded in 1951 to serve 
the cause of Catholic education and 
teaching around the world. _R.A.G. 
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Editorials 








A Secretary of Peace? 


| mecha our of Washington in recent weeks has 
come one trial balloon, then another, indicating 
that President Eisenhower has plans to build, on the 
peace side of his Government, a superstructure that 
is to parallel what the skyscraper of Defense is on the 
war side. Moreover, senior to both “Peace” and “War,” 
there is to be a Prime Minister, called the First Secre- 
tary, who will be the top man in the Cabinet, coordi- 
nator of plans and operations and deputy for the Pres- 
ident when he is away. 

Patently, the Presidency is overburdened today. It 
requires one or more backstops. Clearly, therefore, the 
idea of the First Secretaryship is an excellent one. But 
what is not so clear is this Deputy President’s function 
in the foreign field. To what extent, in a word, will it 
overlap the authority of the Secretary of State (the 
normal one), or of an aggrandized Secretary who may 
be called, we are told, the Secretary of Peace? 

We bump head on at this point against the “level” 
theory of international dealing. This seems to have 
sprung from the military mind during World War II 
and barnacled on to the practice between nations ever 
since. Thus, only a Chief of State can talk to a Chief of 
State. Only a Prime Minister can speak with a Prime 
Minister. Only a Foreign Minister, or Secretary of State, 
can be seen with another Foreign Minister—and so on 
down to a Third Secretary who must consort with an- 
other Third Secretary, and a clerk with a clerk. 

Hence, according to a New York Times Washington 
report, the First Secretary or Deputy President will 
serve as the nation’s principal negotiator at the prime 
ministerial level, when required to do so by the Pres- 
ident. Presumably, the Secretary of State (or of Peace), 
who, since the founding of the Republic, has been re- 
garded as this country’s Prime as well as Foreign Min- 
ister, will be downgraded a notch. Perhaps, if what is 
currently heard in Washington can be taken literally, 
the Secretary of State or Peace will be on a level with 
the Secretary of Defense. Then, on a lower level, like 
the Secretaries of War, Navy and Air in the Department 
of Defense, there will be, for example, Secretaries of 
Foreign Affairs, Foreign Economic Affairs and Foreign 
Information Affairs, in the Department of Peace. It is 
stressed, moreover, that the Secretary of State-Peace 
will stay at home and concentrate on educating Con- 
gress and the nation to the facts of international life. 
Meanwhile, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs will travel 
abroad to parley with other Foreign Ministers, when- 
ever it is decided in high places to pass the ball to 
these feckless functionaries. 

Next, still deeper down in the murky cellar of inter- 
national negotiation, will come the Ambassadors. Or 
maybe there will be several Regional Ambassadors-at- 
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Large—following the precedent of Norman Davis in the 
early days of the Roosevelt Administration—who will 
relieve Post Ambassadors of all but routine hewing of 
diplomatic wood and carrying of water. Then, as Am- 
bassadors will have little of importance to do, they can 
be, in even greater numbers than today, rich men or 
party hacks who buy attractive posts abroad. 

This may seem to be a reductio ad absurdum. But 
the whole trend of the Eisenhower Administration, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Roosevelt Administration, 
has been to lift diplomacy out of the normal channels 
of communication, and even out of the Department 
of State. John Foster Dulles was a Secretary of State 
who was in State but not of it. His negotiations around 
the world were personal, locked between himself and 
the President. Less and less frequently did the Am- 
bassadors play a role, Moreover, if they showed inde- 
pendence of thinking or action, they were apt, like 
Charles Bohlen, to find themselves transferred to Outer 
Timbucstan or just plain out. And senior officers of the 
State Department, although decked in fancier titles 
than formerly, fared little better. 

Perhaps this pattern is inevitable in a nuclear-cun- 
summit age, an age when Khrushchev jokes publicly 
about the qualifications of his Foreign Minister and 
“aces” like Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and President 
Charles de Gaulle, to mention only two, delegate little 
or no authority to their subordinates. Maybe we will be 
pardoned a nostalgic sigh for a saner time when a 
Charles Evan Hughes or a Henry L. Stimson was in 
every sense ef the word a Prime Minister as well as the 
Secretary in charge of foreign relations, when a Wil- 
liam R. Castle was inaugurating the institution of Per- 
manent Under Secretary of State and when career 
ambassadors of long and vast experience, like Joseph 
Grew or William Phillips or Hugh Gibson, were nego- 
tiating quietly in the calm of the regular channels of 
diplomacy. Possibly those days have gone forever, lost 
in the rush and bustle, the blare and cacophony of a 
materialistic era. Time will tell which is the wiser 
course. Results will show which serves the vital inter- 
ests of the United States most effectively. 

Practice will demonstrate which guards the perms 
nent traditions, which protects the continuing policies 
of our country most faithfully. Diplomacy is a chain. 
Negotiations are links in the chain, some forged suc- 


cessfully, some dangling still. Diplomacy is not the fits | 


and the starts of magnificent ventures and grandiose 
showdowns. It is more pedestrian than this. Primarily 
it is a careful, gradual process of accommodation. It 
is a patient accumulation of small gains that requites 
sensitive, mature direction. In the era of the Big and 


the Top let us remember this. 
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ie EAGER FIRE HORSES who know what is expected 
ot them, the editorial writers in newspapers across 
the nation pricked up their ears when they heard the 
Pope say something about “restricting the press.” In no 
time at all they were clattering at full gallop down their 
long columns, belching clouds of indignation, before 
they or their readers knew just where the emergency 
was. It was enough that John XXIII, in a talk delivered 
December 8 before the Union of (Italian) Catholic Jur- 
ists, had criticized press abuses, particularly in moral 
matters, and called for “necessary limitations in the exer- 
cise of the freedom of the press.” The tocsin had sound- 
ed and they were off. 

The Pontiffs words were aimed directly at the pe- 
culiarly uninhibited Italian popular press, which Amer- 
ican editors hardly wish to hold up for admiration. 
But even if the Pope had spoken to a wider audience, 
would the more responsible spokesmen of the U.S. press 
really wish to disagree with his fundamental point? It 
is difficult to believe that the men who shape our public 
opinion are prepared to assert that they have the right, 
should they so choose, for reasons of financial profit 
primarily, to insult wholesale the moral sentiments of 


Freedom and “Freedom” of the Press 


the people. The First Amendment is indeed a solid rock 
on which our democracy is based. But there is no free- 
dom in our Constitution which is not in one way or 
another subject to the requirements of the public inter- 
est and of public decency. And this has nothing to do 
with the Church-State question—a red herring slyly in- 
troduced by some editorialists. 

What seemed to rouse the critics most was the Pope’s 
statement that “. . . it cannot be lawful for the press, 
under the pretext that it must be free, to make daily 
and systematic attempts on the moral and religious 
health of mankind.” 

Are the giants of the press, who preach the sacred- 
ness of their mission with a sometimes nauseating 
hypocrisy, really in favor of taking unto their own, 
under the banner of freedom of the press, the greedy 
and unscrupulous publishers who flood the newsstands 
with the sordid advertising, the emphasis on sex, the 
cheap sensationalism and the gross invasion of privacy 
which aroused the protests of the Pope? For the honor 
of the American press and the integrity of all our free- 
doms, we hope they don’t go that far in a doctrinaire 
and irresponsible interpretation of freedom of the press. 


The Still, Small Voice 


gl MAY SEEM to be expiring, but it is not yet 
dead. Proof of its vitality lies in the fact that the 
word “conscience” is being heard again in the land. 

For most of us, conscience probably means the still, 
small voice of the inward judge who levies praise or 
blame on our past actions. Conscience in this sense is 
a source of peace or remorse—a soft pillow or a gnawing 
worm. 

But in the strict sense, conscience is not an assessor 
of dead choices but an imperative guide. It is nothing 
else than the final judgment I make on the moral 
quality of an action I am here and now on the point 
of performing. In the more crucial moments of the last 
stages of deliberation, it gives out with the “must” 
or “must not” that are the characteristic notes of in- 
escapable duty. Conscience in this sense is the most 
personal and private experience in the world, and yet 
it puts on us the absolute necessity of obeying, for 
the moral judgment of conscience is nothing else, ulti- 
mately, than the will of God as known to us here and 
now. 

We must remember that the judgment called con- 
science is not an irrational impulse that wells up from 
the Id, nor a censorious delivery of some mysterious 
Superego. The judgment of conscience is a work of 
human reason, and in fact it can be expressed as the 
conclusion of a syllogism. This, in truth, is precisely 
what links conscience to the realm of morality: the 
major of the syllogism is a general moral precept and 
its minor applies the precept to the contemplated choice 
of the will. In this sense conscience is not really private 
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at all. The majors that preside over our choices are 
drawn from the authority of parents or the state or 
the Church, or even from our knowledge of natural 
law or divine revelation. But in every case, if they pos- 
sess any genuine binding power over the human will, 
that power must be derived from God, who alone has 
the final right to put shackles upon the liberty of the 
human will. 

Forming the judgment of conscience is not always 
easy. We are subject to error and lie under the influ- 
ence of passion. Sometimes, too, we find that our moral 
judgments are complicated by conflicting loyalties. St. 
Thomas More faced such a decision when he had to 
choose between obeying Henry VIII and what he 
conceived to be the more pressing claims of God. 
Many are starting to ask now what a Catholic Presi- 
dent would do, if he faced a choice between “national 
interests” and “Church doctrine.” 

When such perplexities arise, every man is ultimately 
bound to do the will of God as he sees it. If he acts 
with complete sincerity, he commits no moral fault, 
even though his choice is objectively in error. 

That sincerity before God is not enough for those 
who pose a religious test for Catholic candidates. For 
them, conscience is dandy, so long as it is not a Cath- 
olic conscience. In this case they remain distrustful 
and suspicious, like Aaron in Titus Andronicus: 

“,.. for I know thou art religious, 

And hast a thing within thee called conscience, 

With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies, 

Which I have seen thee careful to observe. . . . 


”» 
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Featherbedding on the Railroads? 


Benjamin L. Masse 


VER A LIFETIME of more than a half-century, I 
remember many trains. As a boy in my native 
Wisconsin, I often watched the St. Paul pas- 

senger trains as they swept gracefully around a gentle 
bend in the Fox River and headed for the old Green 
Bay depot on South Washington Street. I remember 
well the Alton between Chicago and St. Louis, and 
the Wabash as well, and how I used to argue, with 
nothing more than a vague impression to go on, that 
the Alton had the better roadbed and offered the 
smoother ride. I saw the first silvery Union Pacific 
streamliner, which shortened the tedious trip between 
Chicago and Denver, and in later years, after manage- 
ment had retired it to the Kansas City-Manhattan run, 
I rode on it a number of times. 


FAMOUS TRAINS OF YORE 


I remember, too, many of the other storied trains of 
U. S. railroading: the Rock Island Rockets, the Burling- 
ton Zephyrs, the New York Central’s Commodore Van- 
derbilt—one of my favorites—the Pennsy’s Broadway 
Limited, the B & O’s Royal Blue and the diverting 
ferryboat ride across the Hudson to board it in Jersey 
City. And will I ever forget that plodding Louisville 
& Nashville train that carried me one brisk spring day 
from Louisville, I think it was, to Cincinnati? It was 
only through a miracle of God that I did not suffocate 
from the musty, billowing heat. (Why is it that so many 
trains, and buses, too, for that matter, are overheated 
from October 1 to, roughly, May 15? Isn’t there some 
way, once the vehicle starts, of regulating or turning off 
the heat? ) 

At any rate, it will be obvious to the reader that 
like most American boys I was early touched by the 
romance of the Iron Horse and never really got over it. 
If I never ambitioned sitting in the engineer’s cab, 
or swinging recklessly with a brakeman’s lantern from 
the end of a swaying freight train, it was because I 
had previously decided to become a big-league ball 
player. Believe me, it was for no lack of admiration 
for railroad men, or attraction for the glamorous lives 
they led. I can still recall how highly railroad men 
were respected in our quiet community—it was only 
later that the “Packers” put the town on the map—and 
how many of them owned their own homes. After 
working on the railroad all the livelong day, as the 
song says, it didn’t take them long at night to wash 
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up, change clothes and, in the summertime, sit sedately 
with their wives on their front porches like respectable 
middle-class citizens. (Note to the reader: there is 
some gentle irony here.) 

Now, alas, it seems that all this glamour and respect- 
ability cloaked a grasping and shiftless spirit. As the 
years went on, I had learned, of course, that railroad 
men were, after all, human, and that their overalls 
covered hearts even like yours and mine. They were 
not above taking a “five” for a relaxing smoke, or talk- 
ing too long at the station with the hangers-on and 
making the train 10 or 15 minutes late. But then by 
that time I had also come to know that even bankers 
and businessmen had little ways of relieving the mo- 
notony of toil; and that only machines never became 
tired, never had heavy heads and tired hands and upset 
stomachs. What I was not prepared to hear was that 
railroaders as a group, or, rather, the one-fourth of them 
who operate the trains, were just a bunch of feather- 
bedders; that they worked on the railroad all right, 
but not by any means all the livelong day; that, in 
short, they not only accepted pay for work not done 
but insisted that the outmoded rules which consecrated 
this vicious featherbedding remain inviolate. 

This required some looking into, since a man doesnt 
jettison his romantic illusions easily. Had I been less 
impetuous, I could, of course, have found confirmation 
of my shattered dreams in the daily press. But I did 
not know then that the Association of American Rail- 
roads was to stigmatize the tarnished knights of the 
shining rails in a series of full-page advertisements in 
newspapers throughout the land. So I asked the AAR 
to please be so kind as to send me the indictment of 
their shiftless employes, sparing nothing of the truth, 
no matter how disillusioning. After all, I was a big 
boy now and ought to be able to take it. 

Not to keep the reader in suspense, the bill of par- 
ticulars eventually arrived, and that was how it came 
about that one evening I read from beginning to end 
the famous speech which Daniel P. Loomis delivered 
in St. Louis last February before the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards. I don’t know what 
the shippers thought of that speech, but it left me limp 
on the ropes. I could only think to myself, momentarily 
losing faith in free speech, free press and the entire 
First Amendment, that this sort of utterance ought to 
be suppressed. If it ever got over to Moscow, I wor 
dered, what comfort it would give the enemy! Seeing 
how we run our railroads, wouldn’t Mr. Khrushchev 
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be more confident than ever that he was riding the 
wave of the future? Wouldn't he imagine that our rail- 
road proletariat was ripe for revolution? 

Mr. Loomis, who is the president of the AAR, told 
those shippers that our rail transportation system was 
afflicted with a “festering and cancerous growth” that 
had to be cleaned out before the track was clear for 
progress. And what was this cancerous growth? Listen 
to Mr. Loomis: 


1 refer now to the wasteful and burdensome 
work rules—commonly known as featherbedding— 
which hang like an economic albatross around 
the neck of American progress. Rooted in the horse- 
and-buggy era of forty and more years ago, the 
work rules have remained fixed and inflexible 
while the industry made enormous strides in tech- 
nical improvement. These outmoded rules now 
constitute an immediate drain on the industry in 
excess Of $500 million annually... . 


Five hundred million dollars in sheer waste! As Mr. 
Loomis said, the railroads could surely use that kind 
of money to spruce up their plant and improve their 
service. Just imagine, we might again ride in clean 
trains and see easily through the windows. We micht 
be served meals at reasonable prices. Once again we 
might even be able to telephone for train information 
and get something besides a busy signal. 


THREE OUTMODED WORKING RULES 


| read on with mounting interest and perturbation. 
It seems that three classes of working rules account 
for most of the cancerous growth. The first is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Loomis, “the antiquated mileage-day pay 
system,” under which the crew of a freight train re- 
ceives “a basic day’s pay” for covering 100 miles, and 
the crew of a passenger train the same pay for 150 
miles. The rule made sense 40 years ago, said Mr. 
Loomis, when it took a freight train about 8 hours 
torun 100 miles, and a passenger train about 7% hours 
to do 150 miles. But it doesn’t make sense now when 











diesels, plus other improvements, have doubled train 
speeds. 

Does the reader know what the wage-bill is for 
the 1,034-mile Chicago-Denver run, which takes 16% 
hours? Two-days’ pay, you guess? No, sirree. The car- 
rier’s costs on that run “equal a total of 101/3 basic 
days’ pay.” And the same goes almost to the penny 
for the New York-Chicago run. The New York-Wash- 
ington stint is an even more flagrant example of feather- 
bedding. Engineers on that “red apple” run receive 4% 
days’ pay for a round-trip of 450 miles. 

The other two areas of featherbedding mentioned 
by Mr. Loomis are “the towering jurisdictional walls 
that stand rock-hard in the path of streamlined service,” 
and “the senseless requirements for useless crewmen on 
trains and other equipment.” Mr. Loomis spoke scorn- 
fully of “firemen who tend no fires and extra brake- 
men who handle no brakes,” and he told the story of 
a yard crew that got extra pay for 100 miles of road 
service because they made a four-mile trip to help a 
snowbound train. “How long,” he asked, “can the na- 
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tion’s economy bear such a deadly drag?” How long, 
indeed, when the annual price tag for redundant fire- 
men is, again according to Mr. Loomis, $200 million? 

It was no fun admitting it, but the facts appeared 
to be that something more tangible than romance moves 
men to ambition careers on the Iron Horse. Scratch 
a railroader and it was clear that the same basic com- 
mercial urges drove him as drove his brother in the 
factory or the countinghouse. Only one step remained 
to be taken before writing off the fancies of boyhood 
and getting on with the prosaic, dollars-and-cents busi- 
ness of life. I had to find out what, if anything, the 
featherbedders had to say for themselves. 

That turned out to be a mistake. For from the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association in Washington came 
in response to my request a flood of material that nearly 
swamped me. Our railroad unions may not have the 
money to finance national advertising campaigns, but 
they do have a mimeograph machine, and that machine, 
I swear, must run right around the clock. They have, 
too, a director of public relations named Milton Plumb, 
and if anywhere on Madison Avenue there is a more 
capable and energetic craftsman, I have never met him. 

Anyway, coming to the point, I learned, after pages 
and pages of text and many columns of figures, that 
the featherbedders were not pleading guilty at all, or 
hanging their heads in shame. They did not deny that 
there was featherbedding on the rails. There was a 
lot of it, they said. But if the public wanted to know 
who were reposing cozily in beds of feathers, it wasn’t 
the employes in overalls. It was their bosses. As for 
the employes, they were stretched out on beds of thorns. 
The following paragraph, which occurred in a reply 
by the RLEA to a memorandum, “Featherbedding: 
Facts vs. Fancy,” circulated through the press by the 
AAR, will give the reader the general idea: 


Ordinarily, the RLEA would not dignify the 
absurd statements on this subject now being cir- 
culated by the railroads with a detailed reply be- 
cause the facts about railway labor’s soaring pro- 
ductivity speak for themselves and send the AAR’s 
strawman up in smoke faster than any heat such 
charges may engender. 


YET PRODUCTIVITY SOARS 


In the RLEA counter-barrage, mention of the pro- 
ductivity factor occurs time and time again. Obviously, 
if productivity is increasing faster on the railroads than 
it is in industry generally, featherbedding cannot be 
much of a problem. And, say railway labor spokesmen, 
it is increasing faster. Over a ten-year period, from 1947 
to 1956, the real product of rail workers, measured in 
revenue traffic units per hour, jumped 43.6 per cent. 
The increase in industry as a whole was 26.1 per cent. 
The Brotherhoods gleefully cite the testimony of Presi- 
dent Harry W. Von Willer of the Erie Railroad. At a 
rate case hearing conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on November 26, 1956, he said: 
“The so-called featherbedding of railroad wages has 
been greatly exaggerated by railroad executives. There 
is very little so-called featherbedding.” 
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Far from overpaying their operating employes, says 
the RLEA, the railroads don’t pay them adequately. 
Workers on the mileage-pay system, which is the equiv- 
alent of incentive systems in other industries, receive 
no overtime pay, no paid holidays, no differential pay 
for night work and no premium pay for Saturdays and 
Sundays. Actually, they are not so well off as many 
skilled workers in other industries. Nor do the Brother- 
hoods dodge the “horrible examples” of overpayment 
mentioned by Mr. Loomis. They quote the case of En- 
ginecr M. H. Nelson, who has been on the choice New 
York-Washington run for 17 years. That run, going and 
coming, does take only 8 hours, and for the run Mr. 
Nelson does receive 4/-days’ pay, or $90.39. However, 
as Mr. Nelson himself explains, the actual running time 
is only part of his chore. On the Washington end of 
the trip, he must report for duty 1% hours before de- 
parture time; on the New York end, 1% hours before 
leaving. On each end of the run, he has to dispose of the 
train and take the locomotive to the engine house. 
That task consumes about an hour. To all of that must 
be added layover time, during which, incidentally, he 
must pay his own expenses. Mr. Nelson testifies that 
the round-trip usually takes about 20 hours. It can 
never be made in less than 16 hours. Estimating his 
pay at about $5 an hour, and his maximum monthly 
base pay at $912, the Washington Post & Times Herald 
commented that “this is by no means exorbitant for 
the skill and judgment required where safety is always 
at, stake.” 

And it must be remembered, the RLEA adds, that 
the New York-Washington run is one of the plums of 
the business, given only to a handful of engineers of 
great skill and much seniority. Actually, the mileage- 
pay system as a whole covers only a small minority 
of rail workers—less than 100,000 of a total of more 
than 800,000—and wages paid under it are only 4.5 
per cent of all railway wages. 

As for working rules generally, these have been an 
issue since 1934. Time after time, say union spokesmen, 
they have been reviewed by Presidential Emergency 
Boards, “with generally adverse decisions to the rail- 
roads.” The Brotherhoods describe their attitude toward 
the rules as “flexible,” but they insist that before 
changes are made, safety factors, as well as economic 
factors, must be carefully considered. They note that 
23 States have so-called “full-crew” laws, and that 
before the railroads can get rid of “firemen who tend 
no fires and extra brakemen who handle no brakes,” 
they must first persuade those States that the changes 
can safely be made. 

As a matter of fact, the Brotherhoods don’t think 
these changes ought to be made. The fireman on a 
diesel, they concede, shovels no coal, but he performs 
a number of other duties—including the duty of acquir- 
ing the engineer's skill—that are necessary for safe and 
efficient operations. Similarly with brakemen. Most 
trains today do have air brakes, but modern trains 
are fast and long. A train of 100 freight cars, which is 
short by today’s standards, is almost a mile long. It 
has “400 swinging brake beams, 200 air hose and 800 
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wheel bearings.” Unless trouble in any of these is 
quickly detected, say the unions, a wreck may result. 

And so the RLEA rebuttal goes, The kind reader 
will sympathize, I hope, when I confess that at this 
stage in my study, 1 threw up my hands in despair, 
On the one hand, I felt, there must be something to 
the railroads’ charges. Otherwise they would not have 
adopted the dangerous and expensive strategy they 
have followed. They would not have risked angering 
their employes and destroying their morale. They would 
not have spent millions of dollars on advertising. They 
would not have taken out strike insurance, as if daring 
their employes to strike. Management doesn’t go to 
such extremes unless it feels deeply the reasonableness 
and justice of its cause. 

On the other hand, the railway unions seem con- 
pletely sincere in rejecting management’s charges. They 
are old organizations, respected by the public, fully 
acquainted with their industry, not given to radical 
demands. They obviously feel the justice of their cause 
no less strongly than the railroads feel theirs. 

Fortunately, under the procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act, there can be no precipitate action. Although 
the contract was opened for changes, in wages as well 
as working rules, on November 1, there cannot be a 
legal strike or lockout until well into the spring. Before 
that time a miracle of some kind may happen—and a 
miracle, seemingly, will be needed. Some informed 
observers are convinced that railway management and 
labor, despite their long experience in collective bar- 
gaining, are simply incapable of compromising their 
present differences. If this is true, one may hope that 
both sides will have the humility to admit their bank 
ruptcy and invite a neutral third party to arbitrate. 





See How the Wind 


See how the wind repeats itself 
and beats upon my door? Another gray November 
come to remind me how the shrunken days 
mumble and fret and shawl themselves from light. 
Ducks drift down the sky like harried kites, 
leaves scuttle under the oaks, apples lie still, 
a crow talks to himself in an empty tree. 
I stand my ground and warm the air 
with a man’s presence and let the cadging wind 
back from the alleys of the world 
whine on my steps. I am no humble vine to cringe 
at a touch of frost, nor a plowed field 
humping my furrows against the snow. 
I’ve looked at the hollow eyes of hunger 

‘ and faced them down, and before rust 
sets the hinges of my door 
I'll see again the falcon sun 
poise and strike his golden spurs 
into the green flanks of my land. 





James HEARST 
America e JANUARY 2, I9é 
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An Ancient Chronicle 
Michael Novak 


TRANSLATORS NOTE: The ancient Gaelic manuscript of 
“Frater Stephen’s Chronicle” was discovered only re- 
cently in an Eastern city of the United States. It had 
been, all unknown, a family heirloom for nearly seven 
hundred years. Folded in oilskin, it apparently had been 
brought to America in the 1850's, tucked in the family 
Bible, itself nearly two centuries old. Placed in the Old 
Testament section of the Bible, far from the pages for 
the inscription of births and deaths, the packet had 
escaped detection these many years. The translator has 
thought it best to render the difficult text, as nearly as 
possible, in modern idiom. He wishes to apologize for 
the uncertainty of the first dozen words, 
unfortunately blurred in the original, 
and seeming rather a Latinized Middle 
English than a true Gaelic. At any rate, 
he trusts that he has caught their mod- 
ern flavor. 


2 ° 2 


EUS IN ADJUTORIUM, ETC. 30 Au- 
D gust 1259. A poor, humble 
monk am I, whom my superiors 
have loaded with a dozen tasks. My 
favorite job: to defend the public mor- 
als. For instance, I sat in at the castle 
for a fortnight as a chaplain, and spent 
the winter evenings with the folk. Jesu- 
Maria! what is this 13th century com- 
ing to? All night they sit there, by the 
roaring fire, while the jesters come, the 
acrobats, the story-tellers. For hours all 
attend with open eyes. The only inter- 
ruption is for the little ones to be shuffled off to bed, 
before the “adult” tales. Or when a hungry yawn an- 
nounces the time for roasted chestnuts or for mead 
(most often, both); or when the master of the house 
orders someone to throw another log upon the fire lest 
the attentive, happy group begin, all unknowingly, to 
strain their eyes. Ah, woe, the arts of conversation die 
among us. No longer do the good folk sit and talk. 
Ah, no, they call the players. And then such worthless 
clowning. Sometimes such amateurish piffle—jugglers 
who cannot juggle, and clowns whose silliness insults 
intelligence. Deo gratias, the wrestlers of a half-dozen 
years ago are out of favor! 
The plays are dreadful things. Either they are so 





Micuaet Novak, c.s.c., a student at H oly Cross College, 
Washington, D. C., is the author of “An American in 
Italy” (Ant. 3/28/59). 
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morbid and so ghastly that the household cannot sleep 
at night, or they are brewed so thick with sweet Chris- 
tian moral, bloodshed and overdone adventure, that the 
Christian pottage they purport to be is hardly water 
thrown over barbarous heathen stew. A Giant-Knight 
who slew six villains with his mace or sword in one 
adventure. Fie! As if our children need such tales of 
violence to set their passions glowing as they come of 
age. And all this under guise of decent justice or of 
fortitude! A mere excuse to whet the public zest for 
blood, I ween! 

The way our people sit and gape, why, in but a gen- 
eration more we shall be creatures of 
vast eyes on little heads. And to watch 
the ladies at the tales of courtly love— 
ah, never have I seen such vast amounts 
of linen handkerchiefs wet down in all 
the river beds of Christendom. Such 
bawdy meanings underneath the rosy 
words! Such scandalous tales of adul- 
tery and fornication beneath the Chris- 
tian words! Surely there is poetry and 
art without such filth! (Strong words, 
I know, and ill-sounding heard too 
often on a cleric’s lips, but I believe 
the times do warrant them.) Ah, the 
bewitching humors of romance. The 
myth of easy happiness. The lure of 
ecstasy if only there will come the mys- 
tic prince, the one and only, he who’s 
meant for me. Stuff and nonsense! 

A lame-brained age the Lord has sent 
upon us, to chastise us. A false, immoral age, whose 
tastes run off to lechery and titillation far easier than 
to sobriety and Christian seriousness. Ah, woe, woe. 
Woe betide the walls of Christendom! Already the 
Turks beat upon our gates; already rise the floods that 
will engulf us—our soft citizenry, asleep, ensnared with- 
in their fatness and their pleasures. And threats of 
Tartar hordes arising in the East, overflowing all the 
northern steppes, on horses swift as light. They ride 
with energy and ferocity of animals, not men. And such 
thirst for domination and for iron rule was never seen 
on earth: the devil’s hordes! How little do we know of 
them. And they that have returned, our envoys, like 
the good priest John, how earnest in their seriousness. 
But none will listen. The soft sirens of pleasure lull our 
Christian folk on what may be the eve of doom. Ah, 
Lady, pray for us! 

What do our Christian folk of evenings, in their castle 
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halls? The imps of Satan troop within the very walls: 
the minstrels and the players who bring worldliness and 
folly to the very hearth of Christian homes! They sing 
of Paladin, blackshirted Knight, whose thin moustache, 
whose elegance of declamation and poetic tastes, whose 
keen sense of justice—for the benefit of ladies—are 
thought excuse enough to make palatable to justice one 
or two slain foes a night. They sing of the famed Sir 
Matthew and his squire Chester, whose ambushes of 
bands of villains speak more of pagan cult than Chris- 
tian heroism: not so far, indeed, are we from the gory 
ages of our pagan past! And the famed Knight of the 
Wooden Cane, at first sight weaponless, but underneath 
his flowing cape a sawed-off crossbow lethal as a cata- 
pult! 





Ah, woe is me, our children steeped in tales of blood- 
shed from their cradles. Our men fleeing from responsi- 
bility in tales of senseless chivalry—forgetting the 
hardships of the household, the demands of sacrifice 
and tenderness owed unto their wives, in tales of manly 
gore and treachery. And womenfolk who weep for 
brokenhearted princesses and mystic knights. Where, O 
Lord, our sense of hardship and reality? Where our 
solid virtues of the Christian life? Enemies without, 
within, all Christendom tottering and weakened by cor- 
ruption. Everywhere alarums. Saints do warn us of 
catastrophe, but gentlefolk do sit at night, and late-late 
into the night, and laugh, and sob, and munch on 
roasted chestnuts, heedlessly. 

Ah, Lord, bless thy tired people. And thy tired monks, 





Spain Points West 


moral courage—to include Madrid in the itinerary 

of his second “pilgrimage of peace” has focused 
attention once more on General Franco’s Spain. It seems 
to be the destiny of Spain, ever an ideological battle- 
ground, to stir the most bitter controversy in every cor- 
ner of the civilized world. Those who have some under- 
standing of the Spanish problem and its complexities 
welcomed the probing which the President’s visit in- 
evitably afforded. Those for whom Franco Spain is bad, 
all bad, cried out in anguish and whipped their cam- 
paign of hate to new heights of calumny. In any event, 
as the President's visit proved, today Spain is in mo- 
tion. It is in transition from the rigidly static position 
into which it froze in the backlash from the Spanish 
Civil War. It is evolving into flexibility. It is taking on 
a new tone in its political and economic relations with 
the Atlantic Community. Definitely it is pointing West. 
For most of his twenty years of one-man rule, 
“Por favor, no me moleste’—please leave me alone— 
seemed to be the watchword in the foreign relations 
of Francisco Franco Bahamonde, the Spanish Caudillo. 
The General who had saved Spain from the pitfalls of 
Marxism and the evils of atheistic and anticlerical Latin 
Masonry might be supposed to want to shut his ears to 
voices raised for change. The statesman who had spared 
Spain involvement in World War II, despite pressures 
from both sides, might be expected to cleave to a posi- 
tion of neutralism among the Powers. The Regent who 
had embarked his country on the road of “social tradi- 
tionalism,” economic self-sufficiency and political “struc- 
turalism” would not wish to deviate, it might be con- 


Prete EIsENHOWER'S decision—which required 
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cluded. Generalissimo Franco has no compelling politi- 
cal reason to modify his course. His seat of power is not 
urgently uneasy. Physically and mentally he is in his 
prime. He can, without mortal risk, close his ears to the 
cant which rises and falls in Paris and Toulouse, in New 
York and Mexico City, in London, Lisbon and Caracas. 
But the Caudillo, who speaks little and ponders much, 
is pre-eminently a military man. He is a strategist who 
realistically weighs the forces around him and against 
him. He does not hesitate to change when change is 
needed. Clearly, he has marked 1959-1960 on his cal- 
endar, twenty years after the apocalyptic Civil War, as 
the turning point when Spain’s doors are to be opened 
wide to the West. And they are to be opened not only 
in the political sphere. They are to be left ajar in the 
area of economics as well. Spain can then take its right- 
ful place in the West as a full partner, permanently. 

Registered with favor and reciprocated in the West- 
ern capitals, notably in Paris and Washington, is this 
westward trend of Spain. President Eisenhower's visit 
to Madrid symbolized the West's receptivity. Currently, 
fresh political lines are being forged with Spain, and 
economic ones as well. A new climate in Spanish-West- 
ern relations is being created. Old ghosts are being laid. 
Spain’s vital situation in Western strategy is coming 
generally to be recognized. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION TODAY 


Consider first of all the political overtones in Spain's 
evolution towards free partnerships with the West. They 
have been somewhat muted while stress is laid on the 
immediate economic necessities. They are solid realities 
all the same. Thus, while the first soundings are made 
with regard to Spanish membership in Nato, France is 
preparing forthwith to add its link to the Spanish- 
American link to Nato. It is negotiating a Franco-Span- 
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jsh General Staff Agreement covering North Africa as 
well as the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. The meet- 
ing of French Foreign Minister Couve de Murville with 
Spanish Foreign Minister Maria Castellar y Hoz on 
Pheasant Island in the River Bidassoa on October 24 
was more than a ceremonial commemoration of the 
300th anniversary of Louis XIV’s reunion with Philip 
V, which brought peace between France and Spain. It 
was the culmination of a series of conferences between 
the two Foreign Ministers (and also of Sr. Castellar 
with General de Gaulle), aimed at eliminating sources 
of friction between the neighbors—removing the Pyre- 
nees once more, as they say in Paris and Madrid—and 
laying the sound bases of a Franco-Spanish entente. 

With West Germany, moreover, all goes well. The 
troublesome question of German goods seized after the 
war in Spain has been settled to the satisfaction of both 
parties. As a consequence, Spanish-West German friend- 
ship has been firmly established. Relations of Madrid 
with both Romes are of the best. Steps are being taken 
to remove sources of friction with the Benelux nations. 
Equanimity reigns with Lisbon. The door to improved 
relations with London has been opened at least a cran- 
ny. True, the ideological opposition to Spain of the So- 
cialist Governments of the Scandinavian peninsula 
remains. However, Nato’s Secretary General Spaak, a 
Socialist himself, is working overtime to moderate, if 
not to extinguish, that emotional fire. Above all, the 
wheels of Spanish-American relations turn smoothly. 
President Eisenhower’s very public and very official 
reception of Sr. Castellar in London last August and his 
December visit to Madrid are superbly friendly ges- 
tures much appreciated in the Pardo. In sum, Spain 
is well on the way to full political partnership with 
the West, while concomitantly the binding economic 
threads are firmly woven. 

As the open sesame to economic agreement, General 
Franco has recognized that at this critical passage of 
Spain’s history there must be reasonable adaptations in 
the Spanish economy, and moderate social changes too, 
if Spain is to come into closer comity with the econ- 
omies of the West. That granted, he has brought new 











men into his Government—men who speak the language 
of Western business—like Sr. Mariano Navarro Rubio, 
Minister of Finance, and Sr. Alberto Ullastres, Minister 
of Commerce. Furthermore, he has given them excep- 
tional powers to chart a new look to the Spanish econ- 
omy, a firm look toward austerity, in order to combat 
the exchange crisis and rocketing internal prices. Next, 
he has pledged vigorous support of their aims to dis- 
mantle the costly apparatus of statist extravagance, ban 
deficit financing and permit the free play of market 
mechanisms. Finally, the Caudillo, who applied in Jan- 
uary, 1959 for full membership for Spain in the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation and was 
accepted at the Paris meeting of the OEEC on July 20 
of this year, has exerted himself to comply strictly -with 
the conditions of this role. 

. General Franco is aware, of course, as are his Min- 
isters, that a stiff price has to be paid for better eco- 
nomic health inside Spain and economic partnership 
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good many marginal businesses have to be liquidated. 
He realizes that shadow employment which is not justi- 
fied economically has to be curtailed. He is fully aware 
that the bureaucracy has to be reduced and that the 
unlimited power of an inner circle of “friends of the 


regime” has to be slashed mercilessly. Moreover, he 


accepts the fact that economic in place of political cri- 
teria have to come into play increasingly and that 
Falangism—the Fascist-inspired social philosophy of the 
martyr José Antonio Primo de Rivera—has to shrivel 
somewhat on the vine. He quite honestly acknowledges 
that these things have to be if Spain is to come forth 
from the shadowland of potential economic disaster. 
In consequence, as a soldier, he has taken up his new 
front in a hardy economic campaign, determined to win 
not only the battle but the war. 

The facts which face General Franco, who unites in 
his “Person” the real government of Spain, are harsh. 
In the last five years his Government has run through 
more than one billion dollars of American aid, and there 
is little left. It does not even have the wherewithal to 
buy the raw materials to keep the new factories run- 
ning which emerged in the campaign for <elf-sufficiency 
through industrialization. Furthermore, inflation has 
reached tragic proportions, and it has become clear 
that the crisis cannot be surmounted by the Spanish 
Government in isolation. Stray unemployment in the 
cities has mounted dangerously. Spanish capital has 
been fugitive. Foreign capital has shied away from 
Spain in view of what were the fantastically complex 
licensing systems, the obsolete controls, the multiple 
exchange rates and the rigid limitations on participation 
in Spanish industries. Finally, despite the booming tour- 
ist trade, the Spanish State has lost in the past much of 
its foreign exchange. Moreover, Spain’s total exports, 
despite ten years of intensive industrialization, have 
been wanting. 


POSITIVE STEPS IN 1959-1960 


These are the “enemy positions” which General 
Franco with his Government has set out to take in 1959- 
1960, and so far he has counterattacked with spirit 
and efficiency. Thus, he has taken steps to align the 
economy of Spain with those of the Western countries 
and to stabilize the buying power of the peseta. He 
has undertaken to balance the state budget and to 
liberalize a high percentage of the import regulations. 
More, he has offered a generous amnesty in order to 
persuade fugitive capital to return to Spain. Then, 
negatively, he has ruled that there must be no in- 
crease in public spending over the present annual level, 
and he has cut in half the extension of credit to the 
820 official and semiofficial agencies. Again, he has 
curbed inflationary financing by the Bank of Spain 
and fixed the parity rate of the peseta to the dollar 
at approximately 60 instead of 42.5. Finally, he has 
replaced the multiple exchange rates by a single rate 
and, decreed that foreign capital invested in Spain may 
be repatriated after a two-year period and dividends 
at any time. 
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In a word, General Franco, not without sniping 
and opposition from within his regime, has taken the 
first steps to return to a liberal economy in line with 
other European countries and in collaboration with 
the United States. He has reaped his first rewards. 
lor instance, he has been the recipient of international 
loans totaling many millions, with more to follow. Fur- 
thermore, he has been assured the continuing coopera- 
tion of the United States Government, American com- 
mercial banks, the International Monetary Fund and 
the OEEC. 

It goes without saying that these measures of eco- 
nomic liberalization adopted by the Caudillo place a 
heavy strain on his regime. It is not a simple matter to 
move away from a system which until this year was 
one of absolute autarchy. Industrialization was swollen 
beyond reasonable limits. There has been a lag in the 
parallel development of agriculture, in a predominantly 
agricultural country. Despite the drive for self-suffi- 
ciency, Spain continued to import food as well as raw 
materials. Too much emphasis was placed on the big 
and spectacular, and not enough on the solid needs 
of the country. Too much civic building was done 
without reasonable planning. Too little attention was 
paid to workers’ housing. Investment was misdirected. 
This, in turn, stimulated further inflation, which had 
already spiraled to alarming heights. Finally, there were 
too many monopolies and quasi-monopolies favoring 
too many friends of the regime. 

All of these things cannot be changed in a day. The 
absence of miracles has encouraged the incurable 
enemies of Spain, who jump at every opportunity to 
cry catastrophe, to shout that Generalissimo Franco's 
reforms have failed. The corollary of this criticism is 
that this time he will have to come face to face, whether 
he likes it or not, with the question of the succession. 
Already there is a stirring at the Estoril where the 
British-backed pretender, Juan, Count of Barcelona, 
holds his “court.” Simultaneously, there is clamor from 
the Spanish “White House” on the Avenue Foch in 
Paris, where “President” Felix Gordon Ondas of the 
government-in-exile presides. At the same time there 
are pronunciamentos from the left-wing Socialists of 
the PSOE in Toulouse. Finally, the Communists are 
sharpening their knives. The saving grace for General 
Franco in all this is that these opposition elements 
have been unable so far to stir and clamor in chorus. 


PARTIES TO BE WON OVER 


For example, while the Republicans think that it 
would be nice if the pretender, Juan, would join with 
them in replacing Franco with a provisional Gov- 
ernment, Juan himself, who favors a constitutional 
monarchy, is not sure that this would be so nice. In 
the thinking of the Republicans, the provisional Gov- 
ernment, which would include all anti-Franco political 
forces, would govern pending a popular referendum 
with supporters of the Franco regime excluded. The 
Count of Barcelona is inclined to think that the popular 
referendum would be gerrymandered to favor the Re- 
publicans. The King and his Constitutional Monarchists, 
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then, having served their purpose, would be returned 
to exile—if they could escape with their lives. Mean. 
while, there is much infighting among the Republicans, 
Liberal Monarchists, Demo-Christians, Social Demo. 
crats and Socialists, not to mention the Anarchists, 
Communists, and Basque and Catalan Autonomists, 
None the less, some of these elements have succeeded 
in constituting a loosely knit central committee, which 
includes the Demo-Christians of Gil Robles and Jiménez 
Fernandez; the Monarchist Unién Espafiola of José 
Satriistegui, a Basque businessman; the Social Demo. 
cratic Accién Democratica; the Socialist UGT and the 
Socialist Agrupacién Universitaria; and dissident ele. 
ments from other groups. They make much noise be- 
yond Spain’s frontiers and have some little influence 
underground among the intellectuals within the coun- 
try. However, many of their leaders are old parliamen- 
tarians with fixed ideas who play at government-mak- 
ing-and-breaking in half a dozen cities in Europe and 
America and have little impact upon the Spanish 
masses. 

The Monarchists are no more united than the atom- 
ized Republicans. Juan, the Count of Barcelona—son 
of Alfonso XIII, who abdicated in 1931, and of Eugenia 
of Battenberg, the granddaughter of Queen Victoria- 
was brought up in England and served in the Royal 
Navy. He favors a constitutional-type monarchy of 
British style with British support. His temperament 
is liberal, and he has a realistic appreciation of his 
problem. He knows that he can come back to power 
only through the support of the Right and can survive 
only with the support of the liberal Left. He is inclined, 








for the present at least, to wait until Franco, as Regent, 
decides, or is forced by the Army, to transfer power to 
him peacefully and with some appearance of legality. 
The Carlists, in the Monarchist faction, and many 
Traditional Monarchists who are identified with the 
regime, take issue with Juan. They say, with some rex § 
son, that a Constitutional Monarchy of the kind favored 
by the Count of Barcelona would not last a day and 
demand instead a “total monarchy,” with “structured 
overtones. They incline, therefore, to favor Juan’s S00, 
Prince Juan Carlos, whom Franco has put through 
the mill of a Spanish military education. Then, there 
are other “currents” among the Monarchists—and mut § 
discord. Each “current” expects General Franco to b 
a General Monck. Each knows exactly who Spaif’ 
“Charles II” should be and what he should do. 
Within Spain, the Falangists still have strength, a 
though their influence is much dissipated. They at 
anti-Monarchist and pro-Republican, but with thei 
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kind of “total republic.” They have, of course, no bond 
in common with the old Parliamentary Republicans. 
Where they would throw their lot in a crisis is unclear. 

The Second International Socialists of the Indalecio 
Prieto persuasion, with their headquarters at Toulouse, 
are better situated. They reject the Monarchist solu- 
tion and have many points in their program in common 
with the Falangists. An alliance under the carpet of 
some wings of both groups is conceivable. Moreover, 
they are in contact with elements in Gil Robles’ Demo- 
Christians, both in and out of Spain, and thus can be 
assured of an entente in opposition to Franco on a 
fairly broad base—including, in addition, the Anarchists, 
whose main strength lies in Catalonia, and some Basque 
and Catalan autonomists. The Communist conspiracy 
is in contact with them, too, and is more active in 
Spain and against Spain than it has been at any time 
since the Spanish Civil War. The Communist leaders 
are dedicated men who excel in underground organiza- 
tion, plotting and sabotage. Furthermore, they are well 
supplied by the Russians with funds and facilities. In- 
deed, their finger is inevitably in the pie of every strike 
and disorder in Spain. 


THE MOOD OF SPAIN TODAY 


It goes without saying that within Spain there is no 
constitutional opposition. None is permitted. There is 
no widespread demand for one. Such opposition as 
exists is underground and only occasionally sputters 
to the surface. It is difficult if not impossible to esti- 
mate the weight of this opposition in effectiveness or 
numbers. Suffice to say that it is small in relation to 
the population as a whole. Indeed, for the most part, 
after thirty years of political convulsion, the Spanish 
people are politically numb. They are neither deliri- 
ously enthusiastic over the Franco regime nor are they 
ferociously hostile to it. They look upon it as machinery 
which is working, with fits as well as starts. But why 
change? The Spanish masses, notably the younger 
workers, seem progressively to have generated an im- 
munity to the political virus. Industrial workers appear 
to have become “embourgeoised” with bourgeois tastes 
and interests in which politics play no part. Needless 
to state, it is impossible to predict what the situation 
might be if the strait jacket of Franco “totalism” were 
suddenly to be removed. Without doubt, it would take 
a form very different from that conceived by the aging 
politicians in exile. 

In sum, General Franco has enemies to the Right 
and enemies to the Left. He is the first to recognize 
their existence. His principal preoccupation, as a con- 
sequence, is to steer to the center so as to avoid a 
recrudescence of the open break between the extremes 
of 1936. His aim is to bequeath to his successor, who- 
ever he may be, a “structured” state which will with- 
stand the hammer blows of scheming politicians and 
Marxist conspirators. He seeks, therefore, to persuade 
the moderate Falangists to rally to a “total monarchy” 
and the Monarchists to move in the same direction 
from their constitutional base. Both must accept his 
formula of a Monarchist, Catholic, United and Total 
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State. Furthermore, he is exerting every effort to weld 
the organized Catholics to this formula despite the 
countercolloquies of Catholic intellectuals with the 
Demo-Christians of Italy, Germany and France. 

What is certain, in any event, is that General Franco 
will not move toward the succession until he is certain 
that an alliance of these elements has been crystallized— 
an alliance of Falangists, Monarchists and _ political 
Catholics—which will preserve his traditions and _ his 
Total State. He has no intention of abandoning power 
precipitately. He recalls the precedent of Philip IV 
with Olivares. As he stated categorically on December 
30, 1958 in a speech which touched upon the succes- 
sion: “You may be sure that as long as our Jord per- 
mits me to live I shall devote the life which He has 
given me to His service and to the majesty of the 
fatherland.” Or, as he said at Saragossa on April 19, 
1938, and has repeated time and again in his public 
statements: “We do not want a Spain dominated by 
any class, whichever it may be, whether of exploiters 
or workers.” Hence he will strive to put together the 
pieces of a National Syndicalist Monarchy to which 
he can give way at the moment of his choosing, and 
in any event when he dies. His plans for this succes- 
sion seem still to center on Prince Juan Carlos. Under 
the Spanish Constitution, the Prince cannot become 
King until he is thirty years old in 1968. Time, there- 
fore, is not of the essence. The Valley of the Fallen 
in the Sierra de la Guadarrama has a last resting place 
for the Caudillo. His Lord willing, it can wait. 

In sum, Francisco Franco feels like King Ferdinand 
VII, who said of himself: “Spain is a bottle of beer. 
I am the cork. If the cork is taken away, the beer will 
froth all over the carpet.” 





Yaffingale and Unicorn 


Yaffingale and unicorn 
Wander through my dreams; 
Fountains pirouette and warn 
Busybody streams. 


Stillness, lovely as a fawn 
Listening by a spring, 

Holds the eager day at dawn 
With a magic ring. 

Yonder, life more brute than man, 
Waits for me to wake 

So he may pursue his plan— 

Tie me to his stake. 


Yaffingale and unicorn 

Weaving through my dreams, 
Keep me here where fountains warn 
Busybody streams. 


Life can wait in outer space, 
Handcuffs in his pocket; 
Truth is here for my embrace 
Wearing dawn’s own locket. 


Grexr Moore 
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The special merit of Berno- 
ville’s book is that it is not so 
much a chronicle of Mary 
Euphrasia’s deeds as an en- 
counter with her personality, 
a key to her teaching, an un- 
folding of her spiritual mes- 
sage. $3.50 
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A life of one of the best be- 
loved saints of our time. St. 
Gerard Majella has never 
ceased exercising from Heaven 
his miraculous intervention in 
behalf of those who pray to 
him for guidance and assis- 
tance. $2.75 
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ITY IN MORAL THEOLOGY 
By Gerard Gilleman, S.J. 


Translated by Andre Vachon, 
S.J. and William Ryan, S.J. 
Father Gilleman re-establishes 
the connection with dogma and 
gives moral theology a dynam- 
ic unity under its distinctively 
Christian aspect, charity. $5.50 
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To See Ourselves As Others See Us 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A Protestant- 
Jewish View 


Ed. by Philip Scharper. Sheed & Ward. 
235p. $3.75 


Four Protestant and two Jewish gentle- 
men, all noted for their active participa- 
tion in intergroup dialog and programs, 
were asked by this Catholic publishing 
firm “in their charity to contribute to a 
book intended primarily to assist 
American Catholics in the never ending 
process of self-examination.” The result 
is this extremely valuable and fascinat- 
ing appraisal of American Catholics. 

Until now, one could gain only a 
scattered, rather fragmentary and dis- 
continuous notion of the non-Catholic’s 
estimate of American Catholics, as dis- 
closed in occasional magazine articles, 
letters to the editor, casual conversations 
or seminars such as the Fund for the 
Republic’s week-long “Religion in 
America” seminar in New York a year 
and a half ago. The present book cor- 
rects this situation in systematic, thor- 
oughgoing, very candid (but friendly) 
fashion. As such it is a book that will, 
fortunately, be talked about for many 
months. No one, not even the most 
easily irritated “militant” Catholic, can 
dismiss it. 

The six non-Catholic contributors 
are: Stringfellow Barr, of Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Martin Marty, associate editor 
of the Christian Century; Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown (whose “The Issues Which 
Divide Us” is the most comprehensive 
statement in the book), editor of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis and professor at Union 
Theological Seminary; Arthur Cohen, 
president of Meridian Books; Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert, director of the National 
Department of Inter-Religious Coopera- 
tion of B’nai Brrith’s Anti-Defamation 
League; and Allyn Robinson, director 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews in Greater New York. 

With the exception of Cohen (who 
resents and is preoccupied with what 
he considers the condescending “solici- 
tude” of Catholics like Bloy and Mari- 
tain with regard to the Jewish people 
and the “mystery” of Israel), all of the 
contributors share certain fears, anxie- 
ties and apprehensions. 

All agree, for example, that American 
Catholics are not adequately participat- 
ing in the dialog with Protestants, Jews 
and secular humanists. Barr questions 


the Catholic’s willingness to participate, 
Marty hopes that some day a Catholic 
bishop will sanction at least two-way 
(Catholic-Protestant) theological con- 
versations; Rabbi Gilbert says “the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood remains the 
most inaccessible group of Christian 
clergy in the United States”; Robinson 
says it is a “tragic fact that the Cath. 
olic clergy, by and large, have stayed 
out of the dialog, and in too many cases 
they have discouraged Catholic lay. 
men from participating.” 

All are aware of the “power” of the 
Catholic Church, and all seek reassur- 
ancejconcerning the use of that power 
with respect to the religious freedom 
of non-Catholics. 

No one apparently is impressed with 
the idea that the “natural law” can be 
the cohesive bond in our pluralist soci- 
ety. Brown questions its self-evident 
basis, and Rabbi Gilbert says the ayv- 
erage Jewish layman does not “believe 
in” the natural law “as Catholics would 
interpret it.” 

Both Marty and Brown believe that 
the question of “authority” is central 
in any discussion of democracy, reli- 
gious pluralism and the dialog. The lat- 
ter holds that the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility is the “source of greatest dis- 
agreement” between Catholic and Prot- 
estant. 

All welcome the presence and con 
tributions of such men as Jesuit Fis 
John Courtney Murray, Walter Ong and 
Gustave Weigel; Frs. Tavard and Rein 
hold; Karl Adam and Jacques Mart 
tain; and such publications as AMERICA, 
the Commonweal, Cross Currents and 
Thought. But they wonder to what ex 
tent these men and publications repre 
sent the authentic spirit, the mind, o 
the Church, Who, asks one of the com 
tributors, speaks for the Church? 

This mere recitation of some of the 
non-Catholic criticisms and impressions 
of American Catholics does not, d 
course, convey the flavor and tone of 
the book. Nor does it indicate to what 
extent Protestant and Jewish beliefs are 
explicated in the course of these six & 
says. This is a friendly and a courteous | 
book, and it would be a shame if Cath 
olics—even where they may think the 
non-Catholic writers have been in ert! 
—were to react with less courtesy 
less friendliness than is to be found 
here. Fr. Weigel refrains in his alter 
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word from evaluating the specific argu- 
ments and assertions in the six essays. 
But he does express, on behalf of the 


Catholic community, his gratitude for 
the essays and suggests their signifi- 
cance and practical usefulness. 
aie Sheed & Ward and its book editor, 
"Cathal Philip Scharper, have made a signal 
twoull contribution with this important book 
‘ical om to better and more fruitful interreli- 
“the Ro. gious relations in American life. 
sh DonaLp McDonaLD 
nains the 
Christi a 
Robinsos | Critical Principles 
the Cath & 


IN ALL CONSCIENCE: Reflections on 


ve stayed 

any cases Books and ae 

1olic lay. By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 288p. Hanover 

House. $3.95 

ar” of the ; : 

k reassure This book contains a selection from 

at power § the articles and reviews contributed to 
freedom America since 1940 by its urbane and 


scholarly Literary Editor. As the sub- 
title suggests, Fr. Gardiner is here con- 
cerned not with literary matters alone, 
but also with the contemporary cul- 
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rete tural climate in which our books are 
s the an written. In consequence, many of these 
- “believe pieces deal with such matters as the 
ios well current condition of education, of ad- 
vertising, the part played by books in 
lieve thet international relations, the problem of 
3 conte censorship and the influence of such 
acy, reli mass media as the movies and TV. 
The lat @ Like all perceptive and intelligent men, 
papal in g he is disturbed by certain phenomena 
atest dis @ ° our contemporary culture, and I do 
and Pa not doubt that since this book was put 
together his concern has been deep- 
and oan ened by those recent disclosures which 
suit Ba have caused all thinking Americans to 
- Ong and question the moral and cultural health 
und Rein of their country. 
cs Mall The value of such a collection of 
Aneel pieces as is here assembled lies in the 
ents a fact that it represents a responsible 
what kind of criticism—a criticism based on 
ns rea a sense of enduring values, and not, 
mind like too much of what is being written 
the a today about literature and the other 
ch? arts, blown hither and thither by the 
ne of the prevailing winds of popular doctrine. 
: We have too many critics who do not 
— know what they believe, or who, if 
PB 4 they Possess some instinctual identifica- 
~~ tion with the true and the good, have 
2 KC not the courage to brace themselves 
reliefs : against the popular tide. 
se oe It is only fair for me to state that as 
ae Cae | a non-Catholic, I cannot accept all of 
to he Fr, Gardiner’s premises, much as I am 
sn al in sympathy with his general position. 
n im > as example, when he writes about the 
a treatment of Christ in recent fiction, 





even though I share his dissatisfaction 
with such a book as The Robe, I ques- 
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tion his assumption that the character 
of Christ cannot “legitimately and suc- 
cessfully be made central in a work of 
fiction.” Fr. Gardiner says no, “for the 
simple reason that the author, even a 
superbly Catholic one, would be un- 
der an insuperable embarrassment of 
riches.” I reject, first of all, the as- 
sumption that the Catholic writer is 
the better fitted to interpret the char- 
acter of Christ, and also I submit that 
“the embarrassment of riches” is no 
more than a challenge to the writer’s 
creative power. Nor can I accept the 
final statement made in this article, 
which attributes the failure of such 
books by non-Catholics to “the poison 
of modern Protestant theology.” Who 
has written more poignantly of the con- 
temporary religious situation than Dr. 
Paul Tillich among the theologians, or 
Dr. William Ernest Hocking among the 
philosophers? 

But I am _ wholeheartedly of Fr. 
Gardiner’s opinion when he attacks the 
cult of violence for violence’s sake; when 
he condemns the dreary and empty em- 
phasis on sexual experience in such 
writers as John O’Hara; when he takes 
exception to short-sighted views of the 
character of the Middle Ages; when he 
perceives the limitations of a fine artist 
like Hemingway, or the positive attri- 
butes of a faltering one like Faulkner. 
Nobody can read Fr. Gardiner’s book 
without provocation to thought, and 
without examination of his own sense 
of values. That is enough justification 
for any critic, and this book cannot be 
read without respect for the man who 
wrote it. 

J. DonaLp ADAMs 


THEATRE 





THE SOUND OF MUSIC. There is an 
old saying that goes something like “too 
many chefs burn the filet mignon, and 
five aces break up the poker game.” 
The playbill for the production at the 
Lunt-Fontanne informs us that Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
wrote the music and lyrics for the li- 
bretto by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. Both teams, working separately, 
have made significant contributions to 
the contemporary theatre. The result 
of their collaboration, however, is less 
impressive than some of the lesser crea- 
tions of Rodgers and Hammerstein 
working as a single team. 

Not that the numerous cooks have 
produced an unsavory theatrical dish. 


As a theatre piece, The Sound of Music 
is delectable entertainment, novel in 
construction, if not original in sub- 
stance. 

Instead of being preceded by an over- 
ture, the performance begins in a con- 
vent and the first sound of music is 
an off-stage chorus of nuns chanting 
a preludium. When the nuns come on 
stage, Sister Maria, a postulant, is miss- 
ing, and a quartette of sisters breaks out 
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in a deliciously humorous number on 
what to do about Maria. From then on, 
the theatre is flooded with melody 
which, if it is not heavenly, will do 
quite well until we hear more celestial 
harmonies in our eternal home. 

The Lindsay and Crouse story is 
based on the musical Trapp family and 
their escape from Austria a split second 
before Hitler’s local storm _ troopers 
could grab them. Oliver Smith designed 
the scenery and Lucinda Ballard is 
billed as overseer of costumes. The 
direction, by Vincent J. Donehue, is 
a sensitive balancing of the religious 
and romantic values of the story. 

Mary Martin, as the postulant who 
later becomes tutor and stepmother of 
the Trapp children, converting their 
bent for music into money, is radiant 
in the role. Your reviewer has never 
seen her in finer fettle. Supporting roles 
are in the capable hands of Theodore 
Bikel, Patricia Neway and Kurt Kasz- 
nar. Miss Neway handles the role of 
Reverend Mother with skill and taste, 
and her operatic voice is the most melo- 
dious sound of music in the whole 
production. 


A LOSS OF ROSES. In your reviewer's 
probably jaundiced opinion, William 
Inge is a misguided playwright making 
like Tennessee Williams. One of his 
plays won the Pulitzer Prize and the 
Critics’ Award, and he showed signs 
of maturity when he wrote the thought- 
ful and poignant The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs, But his new play at the 
Eugene O'Neill is practically a rewrite 
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Times Book Review, contri- | | 
butes the weekly _ section, 
“Speaking of Books,” to that 
Review. 
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of Picnic. The scene in both plays is a 
rural community in Kansas. In Picnic 
the women of the community are in 
various ways excited by a vagrant male; 
in A Loss of Roses the pivotal charac- 
ter is a vagrant female. In the former 
play, the suggested fornication occurs 
behind the bushes; in the latter, it hap- 
pens indoors. 

Saint Subber and Lester Osterman 
have given the play an adequate pro- 
duction, by hiring Boris Aronson to de- 
sign the mobile setting and Lucinda 
Ballard to select the costumes. Daniel 
Mann’s direction, considering his ma- 
terial, rates a rifle of applause. 

In the acting department, Carol 
Haney and Betty Field win new wreaths 
to add to their already impressive ac- 
cumulation of laurels. Miss Haney, who 
has distinguished herself as choreogra- 
pher, dancer and musical-show comic, 
now proves herself a capable dramatic 
actress, Miss Field handles a delicate 
role—a mother who fears her son may 
become her lover—with admirable re- 
straint. Warren Beatty offers a com- 
mendable performance as a young man 
perplexed by his mother’s defensive at- 
titude. 

Mr. Inge etches character with the 
skill of a master craftsman, and he has 
a remarkable gift for transferring rural 
atmosphere to the stage. If he ever 
learns that sex is only one of the major 
human drives, he may become a first- 
rate dramatist. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





God, You have made Your only-begot- 
ten Son the Saviour of mankind, and 
You commanded that He be given the 
name of Jesus. In Your goodness give 
us in heaven the joy of seeing Him 
whose name we honor here on earth 
(Prayer of the Mass for the Feast of 
the Holy Name). 


For all practical purposes, the Holy 
Name of Jesus has two uses. It is either 
a brutal epithet or a sacred talisman. 
Let St. Bernard explain to us the power 
of this blessed talisman. The name of 
Jesus (says the gentle poet-saint) is lux, 
cibus, medicina: it is light, food, medi- 
cine. 

In his First Epistle, St. John the Evan- 
gelist declares: God is light, and no 
darkness can find any place in Him. 
Darkness is the climate of confusion, 
for in the dark a man cannot see, he 


cannot find his way; and it is the ready 
veil, the natural cover for evil deeds. 
As soon, however, as the light shines in 
darkness, all is instantly changed. At 
once we are no longer lost, for now we 
can see about us and can find the 
proper way, we can walk carefully 
around the pitfalls and the obstacles. 
With the light, also, evil scurries, in a 
kind of panic of shame and fear, out of 
sight. Anyone who acts shamefully, 
writes that same John in his Gospel, 
hates the light, will not come into the 
light, for fear that his doings will be 
found out. 

We must remember and fully believe 
this: the moment we say Jesus, there 
is light. We can see the next step ahead. 
Evil must be ashamed. 

There is no mystery about the pur- 
pose of food. As is clear to all but a 
very few, very peculiar people, we do 
not live to eat, but eat to live. Food 
may be a pleasure, but it must be eaten, 
pleasure or not, because it gives that 
ordinary strength which is subsistence. 

Christ in the Eucharist is the food 
and therefore the strength of the soul. 
During the long, hard day, however, 
we may be sustained by the same Lord 
Christ in a different and even simpler 
way. We may be literally nourished by 
His name. Everyone of us, at some 
time in the day and perhaps more than 
once, secretly puts his head in his hands 
in utter, spent weariness and discour- 
agement. Even when we do see the 
way we must go, it remains steep and 
forbidding, and we are tired with the 
distance we have already come. At that 
dead and heavy moment, if we would 
simply say Jesus—not once, but again, 
and slowly, deeply—we would infallibly 
be heartened and refreshed. No matter 
how or why this should be so. It is so. 

The road we travel through life 
makes not only a hard journey, but a 
dangerous one, for it lies through hos- 
tile territory. It is a road infested with 
determined enemies, so that every inch 
of the way must be fought over. In 
fighting there will be wounds. In this 
fighting the worst wounds are not even 
to be seen. But wounds must be doc- 
tored, else they will fester and finally 
maim or maybe kill. The strong, sure 
medicine is at hand. Let us quickly 
apply it. Jesus, we will say—Jesus. 

Salvation is not to be found else- 
where; this alone of all the names un- 
der heaven has been appointed to men 
as the one by which we must needs be 
saved (Acts 4:12). 

By this Holy Name we must needs 
be saved. More than that—by this Holy 
Name we will infallibly be saved. 

Vincent P. McCorry, $.J- 
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